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those of the male, and that the secondary sex characteristics of the female
differ sharply from those of the male. (See Hoskins, 1933.)
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN PUBERTY AND
ADOLESCENCE
It is during adolescence that the intellectual potentialities of most in-
dividuals reach their maximum growth. For many years it was believed,
on the basis of work with intelligence tests, that at sixteen years or there-
abouts the individual had reached the point of his highest possible intel-
lectual capacity, though knowledge and skill continue tb be accumulated
for a long time after that. Since then we have come to realize that the
potentiality of individuals varies greatly and that many people actually
increase in ability after this age. But the best work in the field of measure-
ment of intelligence indicates that it is during middle adolescence that
the majority of individuals reach the point of maximum mental capacity,
using the term capacity as different from knowledge and motor skill.
(The. 1937 revision of the widely used Stanford-Binet scale gives the
norm as fifteen years. See Terman and Merrill, 1937.)
Just how feeble-mindedness, normality, and mental superiority are
defined with reference to what is considered the norm of mature mental
ability has direct bearing on problems of education, vocational guidance,
and adaptation to the economic order as well as on the broader matters
of sound citizenship and satisfactory community- participation. In any
case it is apparent that mental capacity as revealed by the intelligence
tests will profoundly affect the adolescent and subsequent adult adjust-
ment to society.
Differences in intelligence* There have been many definitions of in-
tellectual ability, but the most adequate seems to be that it denotes or re-
flects learning capacity. The* ability to learn varies tremendously among
individuals, and these deviations begin to be evident in the early years
of life, as we know from results of intelligence testing and from studies
in all sorts of learning situations. The importance of learning in adjust-
ment is well summarized by Arlitf (1933, pp. 119-120):
, **Learning in adolescence will also proceed in proportion as the individual's nerv-
ous system is plastic and therefore modifiable. We may extend the number of needs
felt, but the organism will respond more or less in terms of the variability of response
which enables the individual to meet each new situation with a series of activities
leading to its solution. He will retain the activities leading to the solution in pro-
portion to the degree of modifiability which he possesses. This is in part a matter of
individual difference in equipment, and in part a matter of age. That adolescent learn-
ing is superior to learning in the period which immediately follows it has been dem-
onstrated by the work of Thorndike and others.
"According to the results of these researches sheer modifiability diminishes from